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Augusta Academy 


Augusta Academy Was Built in Semicircle 


One of the most interesting schoolhouses of wall being straight. One historian of the 
past days in this State was the Augusta Acad- county thus explains the advantage of this 
emy, pictured above, located at Augusta Center, form of structure: “From a seat at the center 
Oneida county. the teacher could at a glance command a view 

The academy was founded in 1834 and was of all students.” The cost of erecting the 
incorporated by the Board of Regents February building was $2100. It was discontinued about 
28, 1842. A library and science apparatus were 1878. 
added two years before it received its charter. A picture of the building was presented to 

This unique old stone building was con- the Department by Ella Allen Dodd. With 
structed in the form of a semicircle, the rear it was given a poem written by Mary E. 
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Parker, a teacher at the school in the early 
00's, and read at the closing exercises. The 


poem follows: 
Augusta Academ) 


In a valley so fair and green 

An old stone building may be seen. 

A semicircle is its form 

And here it stood through wind and storm. 


And what is it? Pray tell its name. 
And what can truly be its aim? 
Is it some edifice of old 


Adorned with tapestry and gold? 


Ah no! It is no building grand, 

Nor is it famed throughout the land. 

But students oft have gathered here 

To store their minds with knowledge dear. 
Yes, many at stern dutv’s call 
Have wandered forth from this hall 
To struggle bravely in the strife 
Upon the battlefield of life. 


And some, too true, have passed away 
lo yon tair world of endless day 
And now they strike their golden 
And join in song the angel choirs. 


] 


ivres 


This little band that now meets here 

Will also, in a few short years 

Je scattered oh! how far and wide 

Tossed here and there by wind and tide. 
And although here we scattered be, 

May we pass gently oer life’s troubled sea, 


And at last freed from toil and pain 


In heaven, may we all meet again. 


quesmeaf ese 


New York Schools Ranked 
High in College Test 
The Association of College Teachers of 
Freshman English, of which Norman J. Whit- 
ney of Syracuse University is chairman, has 
issued a report of the results of a placement 
test in English given to the freshmen of the 
eight New York State colleges which belong 
to the association. This report gives the rela- 
tive standing with regard to ability in English 
of the college freshmen sent from 61 different 
high schools which contributed more than five 
students each to these colleges. Auburn High 
School and Plainfield (N. J.) High School, 
each of which showed an average of 71 points, 
were ranked first. Oneida High School, 
William Nottingham High School, of Syracuse, 
East High School and West High School of 
Rochester and Fairport High School were 


given second place, each having scored 70 


points. 


Schoolmen Hold Meeting 
in Cattaraugus County 


At the first meeting for the present school 


year of the Schoolmen’s Association of Dis- 
tricts 1 and 2, Cattaraugus county, held in 
Franklinville on October 20th, Webb H. 
Edwards, principal of Franklinville High 
School, was elected president and Leo P. 
Noonan, principal of Farmersville High School, 
was chosen secretary for his third consecutive 
term. The guests of the evening were District 
Superintendent George H. Smith of Cuba and 
Principal E. E. Van Natter of Arcade High 
School, both of whom made addresses. 

Several matters pertaining to school work 
were discussed. The principal topic concerned 
the new forms of diploma issued by the Depart- 
ment. Those taking part in the speaking in- 
cluded District Superintendents Edward C-. 
Hawley and Gilbert A. Farwell, Principals 
Richard J. Thomas of Portville, Frank Mason 
of Hinsdale, Herbert Arnold of Freedom, 
William C. Jones of Machias, and E. D. Elmer, 
head of the agricultural department of Port- 
ville High School. 

The organization, which numbers 30 mem- 
bers, meets four times each year. 


——— 


Mechanics Institute Seeks 
$3,000,000 Endowment Fund 

A campaign is being conducted to raise 
$3,000,000 for Mechanics Institute at Roches- 
ter. This campaign was started after a survey 
was made of the institution and its work by 
a commission consisting of Channing R. 
Dooley, personnel and education director of 
the Standard Oil Company of New York; Dr 
Frederick P. Keppel, president of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York; and Dr Dexter S. 
Kimball, dean of the College of Engineering 
at Cornell University. 

The commission reported that Mechanics 
Institute is doing a necessary educational work, 
giving training to thousands of young men and 
women whom neither the University of 
Rochester nor the public schools can serve. It 
recommended that Mechanics Institute continue 
its work as an independent, flexible agency, to 
meet the increasing demands for training that 
will prepare students for industry and for the 


home. 
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Tuckahoe Lays Corner Stone for $450,000 Building 


The corner stone of the new $450,000 high 


school in Tuckahoe was laid with impressive 
ceremonies on October 12th. The principal 
speaker was Dr George M. Wiley, Assistant 
Commissioner for Secondary Education. Other 
speakers were William F. Murphy, president 
of the board; M. V. Malcolm, a member of the 
board; and Stephen Preston, district superin- 
tendent of schools. 

The building will stand upon a site of nine 
and one-half acres. Properly speaking, there 
will be three buildings joined in a semicircle. 


The central building will contain the heating 
plant, spacious classrooms, laboratories, library 
and administration — office The auditorium, 


t 


with excellent stage facilities and with a seat- 
ing capacity of nearly 1000, will form the left 
wing. The gymnasium building, on the right 
wing, will have locker rooms, showers, rest 
rooms and other conveniences 

By unanimous action of the Newburgh board 
of education, an increase of $100 in the sal- 


} 


aries of elementary teachers has been granted 





Kenmore Voters Approve 
$725,000 School Bond Issue 


The taxpayers of District 1 of the town of 
Tonawanda, Erie county, on October 27th 
voted eight to one in favor of expending 
$725,000 for an addition to the junior-senior 
high school and approved additions to the 
Washington Elementary School site in Ken- 
more. This is the second appropriation of the 
year for new buildings. The first appropriation 
of $425,000 was approved by the taxpayers last 
June for a new elementary school. This brings 
this year’s appropriations well over one million 
dollars. 

At present there are more than 1400 pupils 
on part time in the school district. The pro- 
posed buildings, it is hoped, will remedy the 
present situation. 


Five Regional Conferences 
of Superintendents To Be Held 


Tentative dates for the regional conferences 
of district superintendents of schools have been 
announced by Ray P. Snyder, Chief of the 
Rural Education Bureau of the Department. 
They are: 

Albany, Monday and Tuesday, January 23d 
and 24th 

Potsdam, Thursday and Friday, January 26th 
and 27th 

Syracuse, Tuesday and Wednesday, January 
3lst and February Ist 

Buffalo, Thursday and Friday, February 2 
and 3d 

New York, Wednesday and Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 8th and 9th 
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Commissioner Speaks at Dedication of Union College Building 


An address on “Union and Culture” was 
delivered by Commissioner of Education Frank 
P. Graves at the dedication of Bailey Hall at 
Union College on November 5th. The building 
is the gift of Dr Frank Bailey, who since 
assuming the office of treasurer of the college 
has given a quarter of a million dollars to the 
college. During his term of office the assets 
of the institution have been more than quad- 
rupled. Bailey Hall will house the depart- 
ments of the classics, modern languages, 
English and history. 

“No college or university in America is 
richer in academic history and traditions,” said 
Doctor Graves, “or has been more potent in 
the building of scholarships and character. The 
62 years of Eliphalet Nott is without a parallel 
in this or any other land. Nor does the 
service and distinction of Union College cease 
with the death six decades ago of the famous 
American educator, orator and ‘maker of men.’ 
.. . During the score of years that have glided 
by since the present leader, Dr Charles A. 
Richmond, was acclaimed, there has been a 
complete and gratifying resurgence of the 
spirit of Eliphalet in new and shining armor.” 

Speaking then of the necessity for culture 
and liberal education, Commissioner Graves 
asked, “But wherein shall true culture be 
secured?” 

Surely not [he answered] through that nar- 
row and superficial interpretation, the posses- 
sion of a peculiar kind of knowledge — usually 
a smattering of Greek and Latin —that marks 
off a person as having had superior educational 
advantages. Nor can we consider adequate the 
broader definition of the great Mathew Arnold: 
“Culture is an acquaintance with the best that 
has been known and said.” Knowledge is a 
wonderful thing, but it must be translated into 
action to be of real value to either the indi- 
vidual or the world. It took the wisdom of 
Aristotle to convince us of the fallacy of 
Socrates’ maxim that “all sin is but ignorance. 
Cognition is of value only as it is supported 
by conation and volition, and thus becomes a 
means of perceiving and estimating all matters 
with reference to social aims and values and 
the equable improvement of society. The man 
of culture is more than the gentleman, who can 
quote Latin poetry at the drop of the hat, or 
the scholar, who knows all the best thoughts 
of the present and past, and treasures a com- 
plete record of human nature throughout his- 
tory. He must hold with that character in 
the “Andria,” homo sum: humani nihil a me 
alienum puto, and then, reversing the words of 
the Great Apostle, he must “add to his knowl- 


edge virtue.” A gentleman and a scholar are 
all very well, but it is more essential that the 
man of culture be a Aumanttarian. 

This has ever been the estimate placed upon 
culture at Union from the time of the great 
“maker of men,” until the present moment. 
Witness the illustrious personages in American 
history who have as students sat at the feet 
of the great teachers of the humanities here — 
statesmen, preachers, ambassadors, jurists and 
judges. 

The past and the present alike give ample 
evidence of what this beneficent contribution 
and ancillary to culture — Bailey Hall — may 
help to bring forth in the future. The gift of 
this building is both an ample testimony to the 
gratitude of a worthy son of Union and a 
natural fruitage of the spirit of Eliphalet Nott 
and Charles A. Richmond. 


—— 


Resolutions Adopted by 
Parent-Teacher Congress 


Resolutions relating to educational and health 
work were adopted by the New York State 
Congress of Parents and Teachers at the thirty- 
first annual meeting in Binghamton on October 
3d to 6th. The delegates went on record as 
favoring a national department of education, a 
high physical standard for all teachers, more 
of the ideals of international peace in text- 
books, legislation requiring all children under 
16 years of age to be kept in school, teaching 
of the highest ideals of American citizenship, 
early training of children in _ kindergartens, 
spiritual training in the home, libraries in rural 
communities and in elementary schools. They 
also indorsed the project for the construction 
of a road up White Face mountain as a 
memorial to World War veterans, and the edu- 
cational program of the Public Safety Bureau 
of New York State. 

Officers elected at the meeting are: first vice 
president, Mrs W. Arthur Saltford, Hyde 
Park; fifth vice president, Mrs L. Byron 
Stevenson, Watertown; financial secretary, 
Mrs William J. Reed, Auburn; directors, Mrs 
Albert Howell, Niagara Falls; Mrs J. M. 
Wilson, Rochester; Mrs Filton R. Furber, 
Geneva; Mrs Raymond R. Vail, Troy; Mrs 
Oscar Warner, Binghamton. The other officers 
were elected a year ago for two-year terms. 

The congress will meet next year in Niagara 
Falls. 
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Ardsley School Improves Attendance Record 


A remarkable improvement in school attend- 
ance at the Ardsley High Schocl during the 
past five years is reported by Arthur W. 
Silliman, principal of the school. The improve- 
ment is shown in the following comparative 


figures : 


Per cent of attendance, 8 to 16 


CS: cnsesawenceeceunesee ae 93.6 97.8 
Per cent of legal absence........ 5.6 2 
Per cent of illegal absence....... 0.8 0.1 
Average number of pupils tardy 

a week..... shale eeeens tenes 9 2 
Number of pupils with perfect at- 

tendance during year.......... 24 105 


The number enrolled in the school during 
the year 1926-27 was 347. The high record 
of the school is further shown by the tabula- 
tion of the number of weeks that each class 


had perfect attendance. This record is: 


a ere 1 ae 10 
CD Meoecansenes 2 Ist year H. S...... 11 
ae 22 2d year Hi. S...0<:% 4 
SY 12 Se SO Tn Bec css 27 
Grade 5.......- a 4th year H. S..... 17 
Grade 6.... eee 20 - 

GERD Fe cccccceces 28 eee 158 


For the last week in September this year the 
Ardsley School News reported that Grades 3, 
4, 5 and 7, and the freshman A, freshman B, 
sophomores, juniors and seniors reported per- 
fect attendance. 

The principal gives these reasons for the 
high records made in attendance: 


Vocational Association 
Will Meet in Los Angeles 


A new organization, known as the American 
Vocational Association, will meet in Los 
Angeles on December 17th, 19th and 20th, for 
its second annual convention. 

This organization, although new in name, is 
old in spirit, since it results from the amalga- 
mation of the Vocational Education Association 
of the Middle West and the National Society 
for Vocational Education. It represents those 
interested in trade and industrial education, 
home economics education, manual arts educa- 
tion, foreman training, retail store training, 
agricultural education, vocational rehabilitation 
and vocational guidance. 


1 The Ardsley honor awards—a_ noncom- 
petitive scheme for recognizing and capitalizing 
attendance, scholarship and service to the 
school, by awards of school letters to indi- 
vidual pupils, culminating in an “ honor society.” 

2 Grade competition to display the 100 per 

cent weekly banner and 100 per cent monthly 
cup. 
_3 The school has a most efficient nurse on 
full time, a clinic room, and a school doctor on 
call, so that parents do not keep their children 
home for trivial ills. 

4 The school has a board of education whose 
sole aim is the welfare of the school, and a 
faculty that wins pupil and parental cooperation. 

A most creditable attendance record is also 
reported for the schools of the first district of 
Otsego county, of which John B. McManus is 
superintendent. The report for March 1927 
shows the following per cents of attendance: 


Cherry Valley Middlefield Roseboom Springfield 
, ee 99 .2° ] 90.1 1 95.8 3 - =” 
3 99.2 ans” a 2 $.3° 4.... 98.7 
Senne 95.3" 3 ere 5 eS » 90.1 
EPS 100 - § 100 é 2 ae 
Bicaae 100* aren't O58 2 96 
Pauses 96.7* 6 95.8 

Teces Se 

8 100* 

10 76 

11 100 

12.... 100° 


The starred schools had perfect attendance 
during the previous month. It is explained 
that the low percentage in district 10, Middle- 
field, was due to an epidemic of mumps. 


Board Members Reelect 
Officers at Annual Meeting 


Officers of the Associated School Boards and 
Trustees of the State of New York were 
reelected at the annual meeting held on October 
3d and 4th in Rochester. They are: president, 
H. D. Fearon, Oneida; first vice president, 
George A. Faulkner, Oswego; second vice 
president, Mrs Edwina Danforth, Rochester; 
third vice president, R. S. Jewett, Mount 
Vernon; secretary, Mrs E. L. Robertson, Syra- 
cuse; treasurer, R. A. Searing, Rochester; 
chairman of the legislative committee, J. Ward 
Russell, Glens Falls. About 200 delegates 


attended the meeting. 
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Dairy Cattle Judging Team Makes Trip to Memphis, Tenn. 


A team of young farmers from New York 
State, composed of boys enrolled in the 
agricultural departments in high school depart- 
ments of agriculture and state schools of agri- 
culture, represented New York State in the 
interstate dairy cattle judging contest arranged 
for vocational students in connection with the 
National Dairy Show at Memphis, Tenn., on 
October 17th. 





New York's Vocational Judging Team 
Left to right, sittin nuneth Bennett, John Gwara, 
Pa Krankling and Jam Sanderson; standing, John 
S. Bla WW. J. Weaver and William A. Rodwell 


The team was made up of Kenneth Bennett 
of Alfred, John Gwara of Newark Valley, 
Paul Kranklin of Chautauqua and James 
Sanderson of Pulaski. These boys won the 
trip to the national show by standing highest 
in the dairy cattle judging contests for boys 
conducted at the New York State Fair in 
August. 

The awards received by these boys at the 
New York State Fair supplemented by dona- 
tions made by local organizations, furnished a 
fund for each boy nearly sufficient to pay his 
expenses on this 2000 mile trip. The Dairy- 


men’s League Cooperative Association made a 
contribution to one boy’s fund. 

At the dairy show the boys judged rings of 
the four major breeds of dairy cattle and also 
took part in the milk judging contest. Other 
features of the trip were a 100-mile motor bus 
trip through Shelby county, Tenn., donated by 
the Shelby county school system, a hike across 
the bridge over the Mississippi into Arkansas, 
and a banquet given by the Memphis Chamber 
of Commerce. 

On the trip the farming types carried on in 
Tennessee were pointed out and opportunity was 
given to go through a cotton mill. 

The contest was arranged and conducted by 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
for the American Vocational Association and 
the National Dairy Show. 

W. J. Weaver represented the State Educa- 
tion Department in charge of New York’s 


representatives. John S. Black, teacher of 


agriculture at Newark Valley, accompanied 
the team as coach and W. A. Rodwell, teacher 


f agriculture at Chautauqua, also joined the 


4 
party as representative of the board of educa- 


tion of Chautauqua. 


National Thrift Week 
Begins on January 17th 
National Thrift Week will be observed from 
January 17th to 23d inclusive. Material on 
thrift may be obtained from banks or from 
John A. Goodell, executive secretary of the 
thrift movement, 347 Madison avenue, New 
York City. 
The ten points of the economic creed are: 
1 Work and earn 
Make a budget 
Record expenditures 


bo 


os) 


Have a bank account 


on 


Carry life insurance 


Own your home 
Make a will 


Invest in safe securities 


oo 


Pay bills promptly 
10 Share with others 


The slogan is 


“For Success and Happiness.” 
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District Superintendents Will Meet in New York City 


* » A program of great interest and profit has Exercises in memory of the late president, 
been arranged for the sixteenth annual meeting Charles I. Kingsbury, and the late Superin 


of the New York State Association of District tendent Harriet M. Patch 
Superintendents to be held at the Hotel 
McAlpin, New York City, December 6th, 7th 
and 8th. The program follows: 


' 
Business meeting 


Reports of committees 


Discussion oi resolutions 
Tuesday Afternoon Election of officers 
Welcome : Introduction of new pre: ident 
James J. Walker Adjournment 


Mayor of New York City 
Reply: 


NS Classroom Magazine Conducts 
District Superintendent of Schools National Contests for Pupils 


ag el > Gave Beauty in doorknobs, wall paper, porridge 
ee oes) erree _ ; bowls and other objects of everyday utility will 
Commissioner of Education be the aim of an important new ieee at telien 

ai f ani ant new group of indu 
Wednesday Forenoon trial and fine art contests for American high 

Address : “ Certification as a Means of Improv school pupils this year, conducted by Th 
ing Leadership” Scholastic, the national magazine for high 

J. Cayce Morrison school classrooms 
Assistant Commissioner for Elemen- The new contests will supplement the already 
tary Education established divisions of the awards in fine arts, 
Address: “ Some Signs of Progress ” literature and community service. The contests 
Ray P. Snyder in art will culminate next spring in a national 

( eee, | Chief, Rural Education Bureau exhibition of the prize winning work at the 
Address: “Social and Economic Factors as Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, and other 
Determinants of School District Bound- ™useums. More than $3000 in prizes will be 

aries ” offered to contestants in this year’s competition 

C. C. McCracken Besides the industrial art contests and the 
Department of School Administration, George BeHows memorial art award for paint 

Ohio State University ing, modeling and graphic arts, the major 


i awards will include the Witter Byn: Scholas 
Wednesday Afternoon : de the Witter Bynner Schola 
tic poetry prize, and awards 


hort , 
} : in short story, 
Discussion: Led by Doctor McCracken . 

: ' drama, essay and community service. As 
rece: “ Pr ce / . s yul- 99 ae 
Address : Proposed Amendments to Compu before, prizes will also be given in the cooper- 


sory Attendance Law ating states for the best work by resident 


George A. Hall 7 pupils. 
Secretary, New York State Child a a a ee ee 
Labor Commission March 12th. Complete rules and regulations 
Discussion: Led by district superintendents may be obtained from The Scholastic, Wabash 
Address: “Changing Ideals of Teacher Re- Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
sponsibility ” —— 


Anna Y. Reed 


Professor of Personnel Administra- 


Poughkeepsie Voters Favor 


tion, New York University $719,300 School Bond Issue 

Thursday Forenoon Four school propositions entailing a total 

Address: “ How Can the High School Better appropriation of $719,300 were carried at a 
Meet Its Responsibility for the Training special election in Poughkeepsie on Octo- 


& % of Youth” ber 14th. 
George M. Wiley As a result of the voting, Poughkeepsie will 


Assistant Commissioner for Secondary have two new schools, an addition to a third, 
Education and a new school site, 
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Highway Safety 

Realizing that the safety of rural school 
pupils walking to and from schools along the 
highways of the State is seriously jeopardized 
by automobile traffic, the Department suggests 
to teachers that they advise their pupils to 
stay off the roads wherever possible, or to walk 
facing trafic when they must remain along 
the highway. 

It is pointed out that when pedestrians walk 
on the right side of roads, there is danger that 
they may not hear an automobile coming toward 
them on the same side of the road. If they 
walk on the left side of the road, however, 
they face the approaching vehicles and can 
step to one side 

Teachers should emphasize, however, that in 
all possible cases children should remain off 


the road all the time 


Character Education Council 


The appointment of a new advisory council, 
known as the Council on Character and 
Humane Education, was made by the Board 
of Regents at the meeting on October 20th. 
Its members are Dr John H. Finley, formerly 
Commissioner of Education in this State; Dr 
Mark A. May, formerly of Syracuse Univer- 
sity; and Mrs Stella J. Preston, director of 
the department of humane education of the 
American Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. 

Appointments to other advisory councils 
follow: 
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College Council, Chancellor Samuel P. Capen, 
University of Buffalo 

Academic Council, Principal Charles W. 
Lewis, Kingston High School 

Library Council, Edwin H. Anderson, Libra- 
rian, New York Public Library 

Medical Council, Samuel A. Brown, Univer- 
sity and Bellevue Hospital Medical College 

Dental Council, Dean Holmes C. Jackson, 
New York University, College of Dentistry; 
Dean Daniel H. Squire, University of Buffalo, 
College of Dentistry; Dean Alfred Owre, 
Columbia University, School of Dental and 
Oral Surgery 

Veterinary Council, Dean Veranus A. Moore, 
Cornell University, New York State Veter- 
inary College 

Pharmacy Council, Dean William C. Ander- 
son, Brooklyn College of Pharmacy; Dean 
Henry H. Rusby, College of Pharmacy of the 
City of New York; Dean William Mansfield, 
Albany College of Pharmacy; Dean Willis G. 
Gregory, University of Buffalo, College of 
Pharmacy; Dean Jacob Diner, Fordham Uni- 
versity, College of Pharmacy 

Music Council, Sister Alphonsus, Albany 


Industrial Education Council, John M. 
O'Hanlon, Troy 

Agricultural Education Council, C. W. 
Burkett, New York City 





o- 


Calendar of Educational Meetings 

New York State Teachers Association, southern 
section, Elmira, November 18th and 19th; 
southeastern section, New York, November 
17th and 18th; house of delegates, Troy, 
November 21st and 22d 

State Association of District Superintendents, 
New York City, December 6th—8th 

Associated Academic Principals, Syracuse, 
December 27th, 28th, 29th 

Regional conferences of district superintend- 
ents, Albany, January 23d-24th; Potsdam, 
January 26th-27th; Syracuse, January 3lst- 
February Ist; Buffalo, February 2d-3d; New 
York, February 8th-9th 

Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A,, 
Boston, Mass., February 25th-March Ist 

Teachers’ conferences: second district of Alle- 
gany county, Friendship, November 18th; 
first district of Washington county, Com- 
stock, November 18th; second district of 
Herkimer county, Jordanville, November 
23d; third district of Franklin county, North 
Bangor, December 2d 
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Adult Interference in High School Games Prohibited 


By a unanimous vote, the central committee 
of the New York Public High School Athletic 
Association, meeting in Albany on October 20th, 
adopted a rule prohibiting in sectional and 
league contests the interference of coaches or 
other adults with the game activities of school- 
boys during actual playing time and rest 
periods. It is recommended that the new rule, 
known as General Regulation No. 1, be 
adopted by locai leagues for all interscholastic 
contests. The rule follows: 

1 In sectional and state championship con- 
tests, after the contest has begun, no coach or 
other adult save the duly constituted officials 
gove rning the contest, shall interfere with the 
activity of the contestants. : 

2 This regulation must be interpreted as 
prohibiting sideline coaching, which is now 
prohibited by rules in certain sports, and also 
as prohibiting substitutions, or coaching be- 
tween halves, by any others than the contestants 
themselves. ; 7 

3 Violation of this regulation shall result in 
the suspension of the school whose representa- 
tive is at fault, for a period of one calendar 
year from the date of infringement. 

4 This rule does not prohibit a coach or his 
representative from ordering the withdrawal 
of any contestant at any time, tor any reason, 
but no contestant withdrawn by a coach or his 
representative may return to the same contest. 

5 This regulation should not be interpreted 
as a restriction upon the legitimate activities 
of adults responsible for the education of 
youth; on the contrary, it should be welcomed 
by such persons as emancipating them from a 
responsibility which has hampered their influ- 
ence as teachers. 

6 It is suggested that coaches remain to- 
gether during the playing periods, and that each 
send a representative to the other’s dressing 
or resting quarters during intermissions. This 
suggestion is offered to protect coaches from 
accusations of bad faith. 

Commenting on the new rule, Dr Frederick 
R. Rogers, Chief of the Physical Education 
Bureau of the State Education Department, 
and president of the New York State Public 
High School Athletic Association, says: 

No one really enjoys a game in which 
responsibility rests with an outsider who pulls 
the strings. Yet string-pulling during the game 
by coaches who sit on the sidelines is an ac- 
cepted procedure in school and college athletic 
contests. It should be observed here that 

“putting in substitutes” is a most effective 
form of sideline coaching. 

It is grossly unfair to schoolboys to be pitted 
against teams of their peers who are aided by 
adults. To observe that the opponents also 


enjoy the services of an adult is to crystallize 


the picture: two adult coaches struggling 
against each other, using schoolboys as pawns 
for their own delight or pecuniary benefit, or 
for the satisfaction of an unthinking crowd. 

It is unfair to teachers to make them respon- 
sible for the winning of contests when the 
victory of one teacher is always accompanied 
by the defeat of another teacher. Moreover 

* winning the game” is a very poor criterion 
of a teacher's ability to educate his pupils in 
health and the social virtues — which, after all, 
are the real objectives of interschool sports, 
from any sane adult standpoint. 

If the contest is regarded as a test either 
of the coach’s teaching ability, the contestant’s 
playing ability or the school’s capacity to 
attract athletic talent, it is as unfair to permit 
adult coaching durine the game or between 
halves as to permit a teacher to give informa- 
tion during a Regents examination. The cases 
are not identical, but they are very similar. 

It must be urged that the points noted above 
do not comprise an argument. The over- 
whelming testimony of educators is that the 
case does not admit of argument. The prob- 
lems before the schoolmen of New York today 
are the education of boys to the end that thev 
may most effectively control their own sports, 
and the reeducation of adults to the end that 
they shall see the advantages to all concerned 
of “turning the game back to the boys them- 
selves.” 

The ultimate virtues of eliminating adult 
interference in schoolboy games shine before us 
with all the promise of a new spirit of play 
—and of life. We should relentlessly put aside 
selfish interests and vague fears, and strive 
to anticipate and overcome both minor and 
major obstacles, that the undoubted potential 
values of games and sports may, in New York, 
be realized in fact. 


—_9Q——_- 


Frank H. Wood Elected 
Head of National Body 


Frank H. Wood, Director of the School 
Buildings and Grounds Division of the Depart- 
ment, was elected president of the National 
Council of Schoolhouse Construction at the 
annual meeting on October 20th in Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Other officers elected were as follows: S. L. 
Smith of Nashville, vice president; Will C. 
Bruce of Milwaukee, secretary and treasurer; 
executive committee, Samuel A. Challman of 
St Paul; Dr F. B. Dressler of Nashville, and 
R. E. Ledbetter of Montgomery, Ala. 

The next meeting of the council is to be at 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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The Sesquicentennial of the Arrival of Baron Steuben 


Inspector General of the Continental Army and Regent 
of the University 


A. C. FLICK, 


107 


On December 1, 1777, a century and a half 
ago, there was much excitement in Portsmouth, 
N. H. A French ship, the “ Flamand,” was 
anchored in the harbor and word had come 
that Baron von Steuben, his secretary, four 
aides and a servant, together with military 
stores, were on the vessel which had left France 
66 days before. General Langdon ordered a 
salute fired and invited the distinguished visitor 


and his staff to dine with him. Several thou- 





Baron Steuben 


sand American patriots were on shore to give 
him an enthusiastic welcome. At the dinner 
Baron Steuben learned for the first time of 
the surrender of Burgoyne and his army six 
weeks before. 

This German nobleman, who had come to 
help the Americans win their political inde- 
pendence, was a matured man of 47 years, 
having been born on November 17, 1730, at 
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Magdeburg in Saxony of an old noble family. 
His father was a military engineer, and conse- 
quently the lad was reared in military camps. 
His education was received at the Jesuit col- 
leges of Neisse and Breslau, where he was a 
diligent but not a brilliant student in mathe- 
At the age of 
14 he was present with his father at the siege 


matics, history and languages. 


of Prague and three years later he entered the 
army as an infantryman. For a young aristo- 
crat a military career seemed to be the surest 
road to honorable advancement. So rapid was 
his promotion that at 28 he held the rank of 
adjutant general and four years later was 
aide-de-camp to Frederick the Great. He seems 
to have distinguished himself in the Seven 
Years War, after which he made an extensive 
tour of Europe and entered the service of 
Prince Hohenzollern-Heckingen as his grand 
marshall. Appointment as canon of the 
cathedral of Havelsberg brought him a yearly 
income of $300, which with other revenues 
made him financially independent. 

In the year 1777 while en route through 
Paris to visit an acquaintance in England, he 
was persuaded by his friends Count St Ger- 
main, Montbarey and Beaumarchais to go to 
America to use his military talents in the War 
for Independence. Apparently Beaumarchais 
paid his expenses. In Paris he also met Deane 
and Franklin who gave him letters to Wash- 
ington, Samuel Adams, Laurens and Roger 
Morris. Franklin on September 4, 1777, wrote 
to Washington that Baron Steuben “ goes to 
America with a true zeal for our cause.” He 
sailed on September 26th from Marseilles. 

Aiter landing at Portsmouth, he hurried a 
letter to Congress on December 6th saying that 
he had come to help the young Nation defend 
“its rights and liberties.” “My only ambition 
is to serve you as a volunteer and to deserve 
the confidence of your commander in chief.” 
He placed all his military experience at the 
“service of a Republic such as I hope soon 
to see in America” and was willing to sacri- 
fice his life for the “honor of having my name 
enrolled among the defenders of your liberty.” 
To Washington he wrote that next to the king 
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of Prussia he would rather serve under his 
banner, and hoped to “deserve the title oi 
citizen of America.” In Boston he was wel- 
comed by the patriot leaders Hancock 
arranged for his journey to York, Pa., where 
Congress was in session. Crossing the Hudson 
at Fishkill, after three weeks on horseback, he 


appeared before Congress on February 5, 1778 





Baron Steuben informed Congress that he 
had given up an income of $3000 in Europe to 
fight for the American caus« He asked for 
no pay but only his necessary expenses. Ii 
the colonies won, he would expect remuneration 
for what he had forfcited at home; if they 
lost he would ask for nothing. Congress g'adly 
accepted his term, made him a major general 
and sent him to Washington for an assignment 
to duty. Gates, who was plotting against 
Washington, tried to curry favor with Steuben, 
but he was too wise to be taken in. To Han- 
cock, Steuben wrote: “ Now, sir, I am an 
American and an American for life.” 

On February 23, 1778, Steuben reached 
Valley Forge to offer his services to Wash- 
Wash 


ington rode out several miles to meet him and 
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ington and his small army of 5000 men 


to escort him to his quarters. Here began a 
loyal friendship and a mutual respect which 
endured unbroken for 16 years until the death 
of Steuben separated them. In sterling char- 
acter, good judgment, reliability, integrity and 
devotion to a worthy cause, these two great 
Americans had much in common. This no 
doubt explains their manly affection for one 
another. 

Steuben arrived at a critical period in the 
Revolution. Saratoga had been won and an 
alliance with France had been made, but York- 
A dis- 
ciplined army was necessary to insure victory. 
Washington quickly realized that Steuben with 


town was still three long years ahead. 


his European training and good sense was the 
man needed to bring order out of chaos and 
therefore appointed him inspector general of 
Without loss of time, 
and despite the hard conditions at Vailey Forge, 
Steuben devoted himself enthusiastically to the 


the Continental Army. 


training of the army. He first selected 120 
men as a “military school” and drilled them 
twice daily, often taking a musket himself to 
show them how to handle it. With rare wis- 
dom he adapted European methods to American 
When properly drilled these 120 
men were used to help drill the rest. The men 


conditions. 


were also taught how to take care of their 
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weapons and were required to keep their quar- 
ters in order. By spring the little army at 
Valley Forge was one of the best drilled in 
Washington was unreserved in his 
praise of the results The “ Regulations ” 
which Steuben formulated were printed and 
extended to the whole army Many editions 
of the “ Regulations” appeared in subsequent 
years and were used as the basis for military 
organization well into the nineteenth century 
Philip Cortlandt wrote to Governor George 
Clinton from Valley Forge May 9, 1778: “ Our 
army is in high Spirits and Improve Very fast 
in our new form of Discipline taught by Baron 
Steuben, who is much Respected and Esteem'd.” 

From the time he appeared at Valley Forge 
until Cornwallis surrendered at Yorktown, 


Steuben was Washington's right-hand man 


He created a regular army ready to meet the 


enemy under any conditions He not only 
disciplined the troops but he commanded the 
left wing at Monmouth, and at Yorktown took 
charge of the trenches and served on Lafay- 
ette’s staff. He helped Washington plan cam- 
improved the commissary depart- 


paigns and 
he military organization. He took 
Major André and sat on 


} 


many military courts. The last official letter 


ment ot ft 


part in the trial of 


of Washington as commander in chief was 
one to Steuben thanking him for his “ faithful 
and meritorious service” and expressing his 
‘sincere friendship and esteem.” In his reply 
Steuben wrote that after having helped to 
create the free United States, “after having 
deposited my sword under the same trophies 
of victory with you and finally after having 
received this last public testimony of your 
esteem, there remains nothing for me _ to 
desire.” Well might an eminent historian write: 
“In the military history of our Revolution, no 
one after Washington and Greene stands as 
high as Steuben.” 

At the conclusion of the War of Inde- 
pendence, he was sent to Canada to demand 
the surrender of the frontier forts but met with 


indifferent success. Meanwhile honors were 
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heaped upon him. Albany in 1783 presented 
him with the freedom of the city, and New 
York honored him in the same manner the next 
year. In 1784 he resigned his military com- 
mand and asked for a financial settlement. 
Congress presented him with a_ gold-hilted 
sword in 1787 and three years later voted him 
an annuity of $2500. Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania gave him tracts of land, and New York 
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donated 16,000 acres in Oneida county. He was 
happy to see his beloved chief inaugurated as 
President in New York City in 1789, but he 
cared little for political life himself. He 
helped to organize the Society of Cincinnati. 
In 1791 he retired to his estate in Oneida 
county, where he spent his summers in a log 
cabin with his books, but retired to New York 
City for the winters. 

Attended only by his faithful male com- 
panions he died suddenly on his farm on 
November 28, 1794. By his own request this 
citizen soldier was wrapped in his military 
cloak with a star of honor on his breast, placed 
in a plain coffin and buried near his country 
home. No stone marked his grave. A few 
years later, when the running of a new road 
through his estate desecrated the place of 
Steuben’s interment, Benjamin Walker removed 
the remains to a nearby wood lot. In 1824 
the citizens of Oneida county erected a monu- 
ment over Steuben’s grave and invited Lafay- 
ette to its dedication, but he failed to appear. 
It was replaced in 1872 by a more pretentious 
memorial. In 1910 a beautiful statue was 
erected in Washington, D. C., by act of 
Congress. 





Steuben’s Grave and Monument 


Like a knight of old Baron Steuben left 
wealth and honors in his homeland to rescue 
fair Columbia from the hand of the oppressor. 
He came to America seeking “neither riches 
nor titles” but to volunteer his services for 
our national freedom. It was not the impulse 
of adventurous youth but the sober reflection 
of a matured manhood that led him to offer 
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his life for the establishment of the young 
Republic overseas. His military knowledge, 
his ability to command men without incurring 
their ill will, his cooperative spirit, and his 
loyalty to his superiors made him one of the 
most valuable leaders in the War for Inde- 
pendence. Unlike most of the other foreign 
friends who offered their services for our 
liberty, he did not return to his native land 
but, like Hamilton, became a citizen of the 
United States. Although he might have been 
honored with public office had he wished it, he 
was content to be a private citizen in his 
adopted country. The only public office that 
he accepted was that of Regent of The Univer- 
sity of the State of New York, in which 
position he served from 1787 to 1794. 

During the sesquicentennial observances of 
the American Revolution in New York, the 
attention of our people should be called to the 
services of Baron Steuben as a champion of 
our independence. His life was _ intimately 
identified with the State of New York. From 
the time he first set foot on New York soil 
in 1778 until the close of the Revolution his 
military activities took him to various parts 
of the Commonwealth. After the war, declining 
invitations to settle in several other states, he 
deliberately chose the Empire State as his home 
and lived here as an honored citizen for more 
than a decade. His remains lie in the center 
of our great Commonwealth and our boys and 
girls should be taught to revere his memory 
as one of our heroes. 

Baron Steuben’s unpublished papers are in 
the New York Historical Society. The Journal 
of Congress and the writings of Washington 
and other leaders of the Revolution contain 
valuable information on Steuben. Kapp’s The 
Life of Frederick William von Steuben, 1859, 
is the best biography and prints in an appendix 
about 50 letters. The latest work is Doyle’s 
Frederick William von Steuben and the Amer- 
ican Revolution, 1913, which contains valuable 
illustrations. The local histories of Oneida 
county also give sketches of Steuben’s later life. 


Dr James Sullivan, Assistant Commissioner 
for Higher and Professional Education, was 
elected president of the New York State His- 
torical Association at the annual meeting on 
October 7th in Glens Falls. 
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Local History of New York State 


Oriskany 





Herkimer at the battle 


It was an accepted idea in colonial times and 
later that the conquest of the country between 
the Great Lakes and the Gulf of Mexico would 
be best effected by a movement from Canada 
up Lake Champlain and down the Hudson river. 
With New York City already held by General 
Howe, the British ministry planned to capture 
Albany. 
Burgoyne, a corps from Oswego working its 
way along the Mohawk and a force ascending 
the Hudson would meet in triumph at Albany, 
and the province of New York would be help- 
less. New England would require attention; 


An army striking southward under 


but, when that root of bitterness was extracted, 
a leisurely suppression of the rebellion must 
ensue. 

For the Mohawk river enterprise Lieutenant 
Colonel Barry St Leger had 1700 men, including 
regulars of the Eighth and the 34th regiment, 
mercenaries, Loyalists and some 800 Indians. 
Sir John Johnson led his regiment of Royal 
Greens, while Colonel Daniel Claus, Colonel 
John Butler and Captain Joseph Brant were 


responsible for the Indians. Sailing from 


Montreal, St Leger arrived on July 8th at 
Carleton island, from which he departed on 
the 19th with regulars and Indians. At Oswego 


f Oriskany (August 6, 


(Courtesy of Utica Public Library) 
“JT Will Face the Enemy” 


1777), from painting by Frederick C. Yohn 


fresh Indian bands came in; and on August 2d 
a detachment with Brant’s corps reached Fort 
Stanwix and began a siege. 

Fort Stanwix, a bastioned and picketed work 
near the Mohawk, built by General John Stan- 
wix in 1758, and fallen into disrepair, had 
undergone some restoration. The garrison 
comprised the Third New York Continental 
regiment and 250 men of the Ninth Massa- 
chusetts under Lieutenant Colonel Mellen. In 
command was Colonel Peter Gansevoort, who 
had campaigned with Montgomery in Canada. 

One of the first acts in the siege was to 
demand surrender in a proclamation threatening 
and grandiloquent. This document failing of 
its purpose, fire was opened and Indian scouts 
were thrown out to cut off intelligence and 
relief. For aid to the post, General Nicholas 
Herkimer, of the Canajoharie district, called 
the able-bodied men of Tryon county to arms; 
and August 4th, to the number of 800 or more, 
in three regiments, the reinforcement set out. 
Discipline and respect for superiors were not 
conspicuous in those militiamen. In the words 
of a Loyalist officer who figured in that cam- 
paign, they marched along “with security and 


carelessness.” General Herkimer had sent mes- 
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sengers into Fort Stanwix to arrange for com- 


bined action against the besiegers. He would 
halt at Oriskany until three cannon shots from 
the fort informed him that his message was 
received, then march on. His prudence ap 
peared to some of his officers to betray 
cowardice or unfaithfulness, and under the lash 
of their reproaches he ordered the column t 
proceed. The charge that those men of the 


l J seph 


frontier, who might well suspect that 
Brant and John Butler were waiting for them, 


did nothing then to prevent surprise admits 
a doubt. 


1 ravine running north 


The road lay across 
and south, curving eastward, the sides clothed 
with a forest growth. An ambush had been 
laid on the margins, which brought the main 
part of the column when crossing within close 
As the van mounted the 
western slope, the trap was sprung. Knife and 


Rallied and 


reach of musket fire. 


hatchet opened the conflict. 
steadied by their commander, wounded though 
he was, the Tryon county farmers grappled 
with their foes and stubbornly held their 
ground. The Loyalists felt their vengeance. 
The red warriors suffered losses at their own 
style of fighting that proved disheartening t 
them. 

Suddenly a sortie from the fort, led by 
Lieutenant Colonel Marinus Willett, and an 
attack on the British and Indian encampments 
divided the enemy's forces and gave the con- 
test a decided turn. 
the field and Willett returned to the fort with 
a quantity of captured war material. 

Americans and British claimed the victory. 


St Leger withdrew from 


They differed widely in totals of the fallen; 
but the death of General Herkimer about a 
fortnight later from his wound was a loss t 
the border settlements not easily measured. 


Central District Plans 
New School at Bolton 


At a special school meeting held on Sep- 
tember 27th the voters of Central Rural School 
District 1, town of Bolton, Warren county, 
authorized the purchase of a new school site 
of six acres at a cost of $14,500. 

On October 28th the same district authorized 
a bond issue of $265,000 for the construction 
of a new modern high school to take the place 
of the present high school building erected 


in 1898. 
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Metropolitan Museum Offers 
Courses for School Teachers 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art is cooper- 


ating with the public schools of New York 
City in offering lectures for public school 
teachers and classes. The courses offered 


include the following: 


Museum Course for High School 
The Human Background of Art, by Ethel 
wyn Bradish, museum instructor 

Mondays, October 3d-May 28th, at 4 p. m 
Classroom C 


(Credit for this course of 30 hours will be 


given to teachers in the public schools of 


New York City by the board of examiners) 
Talks for High School Classes, by Ethelwyn 
Bradish, museum instructor 
Fall term, Wednesdays, 
December 14th, at 3.30 p. m. 
Spring term, February 15th-May 9th, at 3.30 


September 28th- 


p. m. 


Study Hours for Teachers, conducted by Grace 
7 


Cornel 
Fridays, September 23d—May 11th at 4 p. m 


associate instructor 
(Credit will be given by the board of exam- 
iners of the New York City public schools) 


for Elementary and Junior 
Teachers, by Anna Curtis 


Museum Course 
High School 
Chandler, museum instructor 

Thursdays, October 6th-May 21st, at 3.45 
p. m. 
(A thirty hour course for which credit is 


given by the board of education) 


Admission is free to teachers and pupils in 
the New York City schools. The 


services of museum instructors for guidance 


public 


in the museum galleries are free to teachers 


and pupils in the New York City public 


schools. 
Information concerning the above courses 
and other lectures given at the Museum will 


anyone who is 


be sent upon request to 


interested. 
nmuiiiicn«-,€, 


The Central Valley Union School, which 


issues an attractive and interesting school 
paper in mimeographed form, has requested that 
other schools issuing similar publications ex- 


change with its paper. 
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35 College Presidents Studied at Teachers College 


In conferring the honorary degree of doctor 
of letters upon Dr James E. Russell at the 


University Convocation, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Frank P. Graves mentioned that 35 col- 
lege presidents had drawn their inspiration 


from Teachers College. The names of these 
presidents follow: 

Spright Dowell, Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Auburn, Ala.; Walter Dee Agnew, 
Woman's College of Alabama, Montgomery, 
Ala.; Arthur B. Hill, Onachita College, Arka- 
delphia, Ark.; Walter Friar Dexter, Whittier 
College, Whittier, Calif.; George W. Frasier, 
Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, 
Colo.; James L. McConaughy, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Conn.; William Arthur 
Maddox, Rockford College, Rockford, IIL; 
Harry Morehouse Gage, Coe College, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Walter Albert Jessup, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa; Harlan 
Updegraff, Cornell College (former president), 
Mount Vernon, Iowa; Paul Frederick Voelker, 
Battle Creek College, Battle Creek, Mich.; 
Lotus D. Coffman, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Guy Everitt Maxwell, 
State Teachers College, Winona, Minn.; Harry 
W. Rockwell, State Teachers College, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Ward Blower Edwards, Chowan Col- 
lege, Murfreesboro, N. C.; Carl C. Swaim, 
State Teachers College, Mayville, N. D.; 
Henry G. Bennett, Southeastern State Teachers 
College, Durant, Okla.; Henry Kulp Ober, 
Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown, Pa.; 
Edgar Creighton Higbie, Eastern State Teach- 
ers College, Madison, S. D.; Bruce Ryburn 
Payne, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Julian A. Burruss, Virginia 
Agriculture and Mechanics College and Poly- 
technic Inst., Blacksburg, Va.; Samuel Page 
Duke, State Teachers College, Harrison- 
burg, Va.; Ernest Otto Holland, State College 
of Washington, Pullman, Wash.; Arthur G. 
Crane, University of Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyo.; George Allen Hubbell, Lincoln Me- 
morial University, Cumberland Gap, Tenn.; 
Edward Charles Elliott, University of Mon- 
tana (chancellor), Helena, Mont.; Anthony 
Henry Suzzallo, University of Washington 


(former president), Seattle, Wash.; Ansel Roy 
Monroe Stowe, University of City of Toledo, 
Toledo, Ohio; William Trufant Foster, Reed 
College (former president), Portland, Ore.; 


Charles Henry Keyes, Skidmore College (late 
president), Saratoga Springs, N. Y.; William 
Webb Kemp, State Teachers College (former 
president), San Jose, Calif.; Louis W. Rapeer, 
Research University, Washington, D. C.; Ping 
Wen Kuo, National Southeastern University, 
Nanking, China; Sheldon Emmon Davis, Mon- 
tana State Teachers College, Dillon, Mont.; 
Frank Pierrepont Graves, University of Wy- 
oming ana University of Washington (former 


president). 


Plans Made To Send 
Friendship Bags to Mexico 


The Committee on World Friendship among 
Children is preparing a new project for 1928 
A year ago the committee helped the children 
of the United States to send 12,000 doll mes- 
sengers to Japan. Now it is planning to send 
friendship school bags to the children of 
Mexico. In these bags will go little things 
dear to the hearts of boys and girls everywhere. 
They will be distributed among the schools of 
Mexico on Septembe r 16, 1928, Mexico's Inde- 


e obtained 


pendence Day. Particulars may | 
from the secretary of the committee, Mrs J. W. 
Emrich, 289 Fourth avenue, New York City. 


oO 


Scholarship Fund 
Is Memorial to War Heroes 


As a memorial to pupils in the schools of 
Rochester who gave their lives in the World 
War, a scholarship fund has been established. 
Funds will be administered under supervision 
of the city board of education and disbursed 
on order of a board of directors composed of 
teachers in the schools and others interested in 
the work. The purpose is to aid promising 
pupils in city schools who are struggling under 
financial difficulties. Assistance will be avail- 
able in sums of $1 to $6 a month to pupils in 
the grades, in junior or senior high school, or 
in the city normal school, who possess good 
mental and moral qualifications. 

——-~ O-——- 

By unanimous action of the voters of District 
1, Scarsdale, Westchester county, a_ school 
building costing $400,000 will be constructed in 
the Fox Meadows section. 
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Notes from the Field 


The new junior high school in New Rochelle 
is to be known as the Isaac E. Young Junior 
High School in commemoration of the first 
superintendent of schools in New Rochelle. 


A bond issue of not to exceed $400,000 was 
approved by a vote of 1682 to 427 at a special 
election in Batavia on November Ist for the 
erection of three grade schools. The buildings 
will be erected at the same time and will prob- 
ably be ready for occupancy by September 1, 


1929. 


A site of 15 acres has been purchased by the 
Jamestown board of education for school 


purposes. 
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H. M. Eaton, 
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principal of the 


High School, has accepted the 


supervising princi 


Child Labor Day will be observed for the 
week-end 


twenty-first year 
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January. Material for the observance of the 


day will be sent by the National Child Labor 


Committee, 215 F 
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